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1 Historical and Social Background 

The Bantu languages dominate the southern half of the African land mass 
and were spoken as first languages by an estimated 157 million speakers in 
the early 1980s, nearly a third of Africa's total population. In their 
geographical extent, they come into contact with representatives of all the 
other major African language families: Cushitic (of Afroasiatic superstock) 
and Nilo-Saharan languages in the north-east, Khoisan in the south (and 
minimally in the north-east due to the retention of the Khoisan language 
Sandawe in northeastern Tanzania, surrounded by Bantu languages) and its 
closest relatives among the Niger-Congo languages in the north-west. 

The Bantu languages are thought to have originally spread from the West 
African transitional area of eastern Nigeria and Cameroon, which now 
marks the westernmost expansion of Bantu in Africa. From this area Bantu 
languages were carried eastward and southward in several waves of 
migration, responsible for the oldest dialect divisions among the languages, 
and starting no later than the early centuries of the first millennium ad. It 
was early recognised, for example, that a major dialect division is into West 
and East Bantu, symptomatised by the distinction between reflexes of the 
lexical item 'two': Proto-West *bade and Proto-East *bede. West Bantu 
shows more syntactic diversity than East Bantu, particularly in the north- 
west, where the morphological richness of the majority of Bantu languages 
begins to give way to the more isolating syntactic tendencies of the 
neighbouring Benue-Congo and Kwa languages of Nigeria, e.g. the passive 
verbal suffix *-o- is totally replaced by the impersonal construction, i.e. 'they 
saw me' replaces T was seen'. 

The vast majority of the speakers of Bantu languages are directly involved 
in agricultural production. In this they contrast traditionally with the hunters 
and herders they came into contact with from other language families in 
much of their present areas, frequently effecting language shift on earlier 
populations, whether or not the latter maintained their modes of 
production. More recently, the agricultural majority also contrasts with the 
growing number of city dwellers involved in distribution and services, as the 
rapid urbanisation of Bantu Africa continues. 
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Map 50.1: The Bantu-speaking Area 




The distinctive typological nature of the Bantu languages and their clost 
genetic relationship were recognised early by scholars. The label Bantu Wc s 
established by Bleek in 1862 as the reconstructed word for 'people'; the 
modern Proto-Bantu reconstruction is *ba-ntd, plural of *mo-ntd 'person'. 
Bantu speakers themselves tend to recognise the essential unity of their owh 
and neighbouring Bantu languages with which they are familial. 
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Map 50.2: The Swahili-speaking Area 
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Consequent to the high degree of structural unity among most Bantu 
languages, together with the wide area of contact among them, a great deal 
of mutual influence among Bantu languages in contact renders detailed 
subclassification according to the tree theory of genetic relations 
problematic. Usually, broad areas reflecting isogloss bundles clearly 
circumscribe certain dialect groups despite internal diversity. Between such 
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clear groups transitional areas are often apparent giving the appearance of a 
dialect continuum. 

Swahili is the most widely spoken of the Bantu languages, and is the only 
one to have international status, as one of the official languages of both 
Tanzania and Kenya and an important regional language in the urban 
centres of southern and eastern Zaire. 

Swahili is a North-East Coastal Bantu language, extending northward 
into southern Somalia, where ChiMwini and the northern Bajuni dialects 
are spoken, southward to northern Mozambique, where the southern 
coastal dialects are more widely understood than spoken, eastward to the 
major Indian Ocean islands of Pemba, Zanzibar, the Comoros and the 
northern tip of the Madagascar subcontinent, where the urban dialect of 
Zanzibar City has spread amidst numerous distinctive and non-mutually 
intelligible rural dialects of earlier provenience, and, finally westward into 
Uganda, Rwanda, Burundi and eastern and southern Zaire, primarily as an 
auxiliary language, except in the Lubumbashi area of southern Zaire, where 
an urban dialect of Swahili usually called KiNgwana has arisen since the late 
nineteenth century. 

The distinctive social status of Swahili as an international language 
reflects the strategic location of the traditional Swahili dialect area on the 
coast of East Africa, whence it spread, through the role of urban Swahili 
communities as intermediaries in commerce between the interior peoples, 
mostly Bantu speaking, and the South Asian communities from Arabia to 
China. Swahili is thought to have first arisen through contact between 
southern Arabian entrepreneurs and speakers of closely related coastal 
Bantu languages in the latter centuries of the first millennium. The origin of 
the label Swahili is the Arabic word sawa:M 'coasts'. 

Urban Swahili communities grew on the coast of southern Somalia, 
Kenya, Tanzania and the off-shore islands such as Zanzibar, as Indian Ocean 
commerce increased. Particularly in its southern forms Swahili spread as a 
lingua franca among other Bantu speakers in the interior. During the 
European colonial period of the late nineteenth and early twentieth century, 
Swahili became even more widely used, as communications and transporta- 
tion networks developed on an increased scale. British control over the 
major Swahili areas of Kenya and Tanzania in the twentieth century allowed 
the development of an international standard Swahili language , propagated 
through the educational system and mass media, based on the cultivated 
southern urban dialect of Zanzibar City, a variety close to the basic form of 
Swahili already used as a lingua franca in precolonial times. 

By the mid-1980s the estimated number of speakers of Swahili was nearly 
50 million, the majority residing in Tanzania and Kenya. Most speakers use 
Swahili as an auxiliary language and have a different first language, also 
Bantu. First-language speakers traditionally tracing their ancestors back to 
other Swahili speakers number about two million. However, with the rapid 
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urbanisation of East Africa and the prominence of Swahili as a lingua franca 
among working class East Africans, possibly another four million have come 
to adopt Swahili as either an only first language or simultaneously with their 
ethnic language, e.g. in Dar es Salaam, Mombasa, Nairobi, Lubumbashi 
and smaller urban centres. 

Swahili, particularly the standard variety, is currently written in the 
Roman alphabet, using Latin vowel conventions and simplified English 
conventions for consonants. A modern Swahili literature has been 
developing since standardisation in the 1920s. Traditionally Swahili was 
written in a modified Arabic script, used to commit to paper verse meant to 
be recited. Manuscripts going back to the early eighteenth century reveal a 
written poetic tradition originating in the northern area and spreading 
southward. The literate poetic tradition is strong enough to occasion the 
reservation of space in standard Swahili newspapers for readers to submit 
poems. 

Among speakers from traditional Swahili communities, Swahili is 
perceived as a cover term for a series of dialects among people who share a 
historic cultural as well as linguistic heritage. The dialects themselves are 
associated with local names reflecting local territoriality and ethnicity. There 
are three fairly distinct dialect groups: 

(1) Northern: includes the sharply distinct urban dialect of ChiMwini in 
Brava, Somalia (not considered Swahili by its own community or other 
Swahili speakers); the Bajuni dialects of more southern Somalia and 
northern coastal Kenya; the urban island dialects of Lamu, Siyu, Pate and 
the transitional to Central dialect of urban Mombasa, Kenya. 

(2) Central: most of these dialects are rural and spoken by relatively small 
communities on and off the coast of southern Kenya, northern Tanzania and 
the Comoros. Among these dialects are ChiFundi and Vumba of the Kenyan 
coast; Mtang'ata of the northern Tanzanian coast; Pemba, Tumbatu and 
Hadimu of the off-shore Tanzanian islands of Pemba and Zanzibar; Ngazija, 
Nzwani and Mwali of the Comoro Islands. These dialects are the most 
distinct and internally varied of the Swahili dialects. 

(3) Southern: includes Zanzibar City and the urban districts of coastal 
Tanzania, e.g. Tanga, Dar es. Salaam, Kilwa. 

In some respects, the Northern and Southern dialects show more affinity 
to each other than they do to the Central dialects, particularly in their verbal 
systems, leading to the impression of a basic distinction between urban and 
rural dialepts overlying the tripartite dialect division . 

Among Bantu languages, all Swahili dialects are most striking in the 
adstratum of Arabic vocabulary in their lexicons while retaining the 
distinctive Bantu grammatical type, somewhat more extensive than the 
proportion of AnglorFrench loanwords used in English in everyday 
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conversation, e.g. the numerals 'six', 'seven', 'nine' and all higher multiples 
of 'ten' have replaced Bantu roots with Arabic loans. However, even more 
extreme than Swahili in its lexical borrowing is the northern Tanzanian 
language of Mbugu, retaining a Bantu grammar and inventory of 
grammatical morphemes, but almost totally non-Bantu in its lexicon (mostly 
of Cushitic origin). The lexical and grammatical effect of non-Bantu 
languages on Swahili will be discussed separately from its essential Bantu 
nature. 
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